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‘CHUTISTS FIGHT 
FOREST FIRES 


PROTECTED BY SPECIAL SUIT 
AND MASK, “SMOKE JUMPER” OF 

S. FOREST SERVICE LANDS 
NEAR SCENE OF FIRE. (See p. 2) 
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All photos vy UL. 8S. Forest Service 


PHOTO ABOVE: Iwo smoke jumpers and pilot, ready to 
take off in their U. S. Forest Service plane. Jumpers wear 
masks to protect their faces. Their suits are padded like foot- 
ball uniforms. They carry two-way radio sets. 


FOREST FIRE FIGHTERS 
DELIVERED BY AIR 


O fight forest fires in mountain country of the West, 

far from roads and trails, the United States Forest 
Service has trained a group of “smoke jumpers.” With 
special clothing and equipment, they travel in planes to 
the scene of a fire. They bail out and steer their extra- 
slow parachutes to earth — or to a treetop. By quick 
work, they often put out blaze before it gains headway. 





PHOTO BELOW: At first, jumpers feared tree landings, but 


they soon learned that tree landings were comparatively safe. 














PHOTO ABOVE: One jumper has reached the fire, the 
other is on his way down. The plane circles to come 
over the spot again. The pilot will drop a burlap para- 
chute with a fire-fighting pack. It contains tools, a lamp, 
first aid kit, food for two days, and water canteen. 


PHOTO BELOW: This jumper landed in a treetop. He 
has unbuckled his parachute, and is coming down the 
tree with the aid of a long rope, which he always car- 
ries in a special pocket on his trouser-leg. Before attack- 
ing the fire, jumpers zip off their padded suits. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





RUMANIA ROCKED 
BY EARTHQUAKE 


The worst earthquake in Rumania’s 
history brought widespread ruin to this 
troubled nation on Nov. 11. 

Whole villages were erased. Railways 
and bridges were twisted and torn 
apart. Buildings in Bucharest and other 
cities fell in a heap to the ground. Thou- 
sands of persons were killed, other thou- 
sands injured. Fires raged in ruined dis- 
tricts. Oil wells in the rich Ploesti oil 
region caught fire. Germany depends 
heavily on Rumanian oil for her war 
machine. 

As we go to press with this issue of 
junior Scholastic the exact number of 
dead and the full extent of the property 
damage are not known. 

Rumania, since Oct. 8, has been oc- 
cupied and controlled by the German 
army. The reason tor this is to put Ger- 
man troops in a position to help Italy 
in Greece. 

Other Balkan nations — Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Tur- 
key — felt tremors of the quake. It was 
also felt in Bessarabia, the region which 
Russia recently took from Rumania. 


GREEKS PUTTING UP 
STUBBORN RESISTANCE 


In their invasion of Greece, the 
Italians aren't doing as well as they ex- 
pected. Three Italian armies started out 
from different points in Albania to in- 
vade Greece. 
»ushed back into Albania with heavy 
mer 


Two other Italian armies advanced 


slowly under great difficulty over the | 
railways or | 
highways penetrate this region of the | 
goals of the | 
Salonika, principal port on | 


mountainous region. No 
Pindus Mountains. The 
Italians are 
the Aegean Sea; and Athens. 

While the armies 
mountains, Italian planes continued to 
bomb Greek cities. 


To help the Greek detenders, British 


One of the armies was | 


battled in the | 


GERMAN U-BOATS 
TAKE HEAVY TOLL 


“More serious than air raids,” said 
Prime Minister Churchill of Great Brit- 
ain, “are the recent recrudescence 
(breaking out again) of U-boat sink- 
ings in the Atlantic approaches to our 
island.” 

German U-boats (underwater boats, 
o1 submarines) are having more success 
now in their attacks on British shipping 
because of the new bases built for them 
along the French coast and the Nor- 
wegian coast. 

The U-boats can go out trom their 
bases, seek their prey, make attacks, 
and return for refuelling in six hours’ 
time. German scouting planes ( (also 
based along the French and Norwegian 
coasts) spot the British ships, and flash 
their reports to the submarines. 

German submarines scored one big 
victory last week. A convoy of some 
forty merchant ships was attacked. Ber- 
lin claimed that it was completely de- 
stroyed. 

Besides submarines, the Germans use 
dive bombers to aid in their work of 
destruction on British submarines. Last 
Monday, German dive bombers sank 
five British ships in one convoy. 





planes (based on the Greek island of | 


Crete) raided Italian ports. The purpose 


of these raids was to destroy supplies 
sent from Italy to Albania for the Italian 
armies . 





CHAMBERLAIN DIES; 
KNOWN AS “APPEASER” 


Neville Chamberlain, Prime Mnister 
of Great Britain during the first nine 
months of the war, died on Nov. 10. He 
had been ill for several weeks. 

Mr. Chamberlain became Prime Min- 
ister in 1937, and led Great Britain in 
the difficult days before the war. It was 
his policy to try to appease Hitler and 
Mussolini by giving them what they 
wanted. In this way, he hoped to keep 
peace “in our time,” as he said. 

But there was a limit to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s patience. After Hitler had 
broken one promise afte: another and 
sent his armies to invade Poland, Mr. 
Chamberlain decided on war 


RUSSIA ON SIDELINES 


He had hoped to avoid war tor Brit- 
ain. He thought that, by appeasing Ger- 
many and helping her, the next war 
would be between Germany and Rus- 
sia. Such a war, if it lasted long enough, 
might leave both Germany and Russia 
very weak. The dictatorship way of gov- 
ernment would fall. 

But things did not work out this way. 
Germany and Russia signed an agree- 
ment not to fight each other. Germany 
and Italy joined to fight Britain and 
France. Russia remained on the side- 
lines, and is still there—more friendly to 
Germany than to Britain. 

Last week, Russia’s foreign commis- 
sar, Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff, went to 
Berlin for a three-day parley (discus- 
sion) with German officials. 





International 
| BUCHAREST, Rumania’s capital, was violently shaken. Nearly every building in the 
city was damaged. Photo above shows the beautiful Bratianu Boulevard, with modern 
| apartment buildings and stores. The 10-story Carlton, Bucharest’s newest apartment 
house (on left side, beyond the trees), collapsed during quake, killing 250 persons. 
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REVIEW OF THE ELECTION 


50 MILLION CITIZENS 
GO TO THE POLLS 


Six hours after the polls closed on 
Election Day it was known that Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt had again been 
elected President of the United States. 

The counting of the ballots had gone 
far enough in most of the states to as- 
sure Mr. Roosevelt the 266 electoral 
votes needed to win. 

But the final score was not known 
until four days later. 

When last week's issue of Junior 
Scholastic went to press on Thursday, 
Nov. 6, President Roosevelt was lead- 
ing by 3,000 votes in Michigan. 

But as the counting in Michigan ad- 
vanced, the votes for Mr. Willkie be- 
gan outnumbering the votes for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. By Friday night, Nov. 
7, Mr. Willkie had 1,031,860 in Michi- 
gan and President Roosevelt had 
1,025,804. 

Thus ended the race in Michigan, 
and that state’s 19 electoral votes went 
to Mr. Willkie. 

With all ballots counted, the final 
unofficial score in the presidential elec- 
tion is as follows: 
























Good Sportsmanship 
Shown by Mr. Willkie 


Last Monday night, six days 
after the election, Mr. Willkie 
spoke to the people of the United 
States over the major networks. 
It was a speech of good sports- 
manship, in which Mr. Willkie 
expressed his loyalty to our dem- 
ocratic system. He said it was im- 
portant, in a democracy, for the 
party in power to have opposition 
and criticism from the losing 
party (the minority). 

Expressing his high regard for 
the President, Mr. Willkie said: 

“We have elected Franklin Roose- 
velt President. He is your President. 
He is my President. We all of us 
owe him the respect due to his high 
office. We give him that respect. We 
will support him with our best eftorts 
for our country... . 

“It is a fundamental principle of 
the democratic system that the ma- 
jority rules. The function of the 
minority, however, is equally funda- 
mental . Any member of the 
minority party, though willing to die 
for his country, still retains the right 
to criticize the policies of the gov- 
ernment. This right is imbedded in 
our constitutional system.” 





POPULAR VOTE 
Roosevelt ............ 26,265,134 
PUEEEED vnckcetecoenahct 21,787,102 


VOTE BY STATES 
38 states for Roosevelt 
10 states for Willkie 


ELECTORAL VOTES 
Roosevelt 


Willkie 


The election was remarkable tor a 
number of reasons. 

First, the greatest number of voters 
in our nation’s history went to the polls 
— approximately 50,000,000 voters. 
This was a wonderful tribute to democ- 
racy in action. 

Second, it was the first time in our 
country’s history that a business man 
—a man who had had no experience 
in politics or government affairs — was 
a leading candidate for the Presidency. 
Mr. Willkie, before being nominated as 
the candidate of the Republican Party, 
was president of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, an electric power 
financing company. 

Once before in our history a Presi- 
dent was elected who had had no po- 
litical experience. He was Ulysses S. 
Grant, a military man, not a business 
man. 


RECORD REPUBLICAN VOTE 


Another remarkable thing was the 
record number of votes for Mr. Will- 
kie — a total of 21,787,102, larger than 
any Republican candidate, winner or 
loser, ever polled before. 

But the most remarkable thing of all 
is that the third-term tradition was 
broken. For the first time in our history, 
a President will start a third term in 
office on Jan. 1, 1941 (God willing). 

President Roosevelt was at his home 
at Hyde Park, N. Y., on Election Day. 
Two days later he returned to Wash- 
ington, D. C. A cheering crowd of 
200,000 people welcomed him back to 


the nation’s capital. 





In the Congressional elections, the 
final counting of votes showed that the 
Democrats had gained 8 new places in 
the House of Representatives, while the 
Republicans lost 8. In the Senate, the 
Republicans gained 4 places at the ex- 
pense of the Democrats. 

The Democrats will have a majority 
in both houses of the 77th Congress, 
which will meet next Jan. 3. 

In the House of Representatives 
there will be 267 Democrats, 163 Re- 
publicans, 3 Progressives, 1 American 
Laborite and I Independent Democrat. 

In the Senate there will be 66 Demo- 
rats, 28 Republicans, 1 Progressive and 
l Sndagdndent. 








GOOD LOSER CLUB 


One of the unfortunate things about 
a political campaign is that it stirs up 
bad feelings among some of the voters. 

Once the elec- 
tion is over and 
the winners deter- 
mined, it is our 
American way to 
put aside bad feel- 
ings and work for 
the unity of our 
country. 

This is the aim 
ol the Good Loser Clubs that were or- 
ganized on the day before the election. 

Both Roosevelt and Willkie support- 
ers joined the clubs. All pledged to sup- 
port the winning candidate loyally. 
They chose as their motto: “Let’s Work 
for America.” 

Since the election, members have 
burned campaign buttons and pamph- 
lets, and taken down campaign ewe 

The Good Loser Clubs have buttons 
and posters of their own. (See cut.) 





HAWAII VOTES 


Hawaii, U. S. Territory in the middle 
of the Pacific.Ocean, also held an elec- 
tion on Nov. 5. 

Besides electing members of their 
Legislature, the Hawaiians voted on the 
question: “Shall Hawaii become the 
49th state of the United States?” 

Results of the election showed the 
Hawaiians to be strongly in favor of 
statehood. The “Yes” vote was 39,413; 
the “No” vote 19,911. 

This was just the first step on the road 
toward statehood. The next step will 
be a request from the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature to the United States Congress. 
Our Constitution provides that Congress 
has the power to admit new states. 

Of a total of 412,000 inhabitants, 
156,000 are Japanese. But most of 
these are citizens of Hawaii and there- 
fore of the United States. 


SENATOR PITTMAN DIES 


Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, age 
68, a U. S. Senator since 1912, died on 
Nov. 10. On Nov. 5, he had just been 
elected to his sixth successive term in 
the Senate. 

As Chairman of the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee, Senator Pittman 
was a powerful figure in Congress. He 
was a leader in our Government's op- 
position to the dictatorship type of 
governments (Germany, Russia, Italy, 
Japan). 

When a Senator dies, the Governor 
ot the state appoints someone to fill the 
vacancy all the next state elections. 


This will be in 1942. 


Junior Scholastic 








TACOMA’S NEW BRIDGE CRASHES 


IT WAS NICKNAMED 
“GALLOPING GERTIE”’ 


The Tacoma Narrows Bridge, across 
Puget Sound near Tacoma, Wash., was 
completed last July. It cost $6,400,000. 
It had the third longest suspension span 
of any bridge in the world. 

Soon after the bridge was opened 
for traffic, motorists and pedestrians 
noticed that it swayed considerably. 
Every structure sways in the wind. 
Bridges and tall buildings are con- 
structed to allow for sway within the 
limits of safety. 

But the Tacoma Narrows Bridge 
seemed to sway beyond those limits. 

On Nov. 7, it did sway beyond those 
limits. In a 35-mile-an-hour wind, its 
roadbed was tossing and swaying so 
much that crowds of people began to 
gather to watch the bridge they nick- 
named “Galloping Gertie.” 

Shortly before noon on Nov. 7, Gal- 
loping Gertie did her last jive, and took 
a dive. If our English is not clear, the 
photograph here is. 

Among the newspapermen who had 
gone to the bridge to watch its unusual 
sway that day was Leonard Coatsworth, 
reporter for the Tacoma News Tribune. 

He drove on to the bridge in his car. 
His daughter’s dog, Duke, was in the 
back seat of the car. 

As Coatsworth neared the center of 
the bridge, it began tossing more vio- 
lently. Coatsworth could no longer con- 
trol his car. He got out and was thrown 
against the curb. He heard the concrete 
cracking. He started back to the car to 
get the dog, and was thrown down 
again. The car began sliding from side 
to side of the roadway as the bridge 
cracked like a whip. 

Coatsworth decided he had better 
head for the tower. On hands and knees 
he scrambled along the concrete road- 
bed of the bridge. He tried to get up 
and run, and would fall down. Just 


High School Girl Wrote 
About Bridge Collapse 


A high school student at Fife, 
Washington, felt strange when she 
heard of the collapse. She was 


Carol Peacocke, 17, a senior at Fife 
High School. 

The day before, Carol had been 
assigned to write a “just suppose” 
story for her English class. She had 
written an imaginative story en- 
titled “Narrows Bridge Collapses.” 
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ahead of him he noticed another man, 
who had succeeded in reaching the 
tower. He was a truck driver, who had 
abandoned his truck on the bridge. 

When the bridge began to break up 
Coatsworth was within a few yards of 
the tower. He succeeded in reaching it 
before the center span cracked in two 
and crashed into water 190 feet below. 

The cause of the crash of the bridge 
was its faulty construction. It was not 
properly built to stand up under the 
peculiar wind conditions caused by the 
land formation in the region of the 
bridge. 

Governor Martin of Washington said 
that the bridge will be rebuilt. 





LARGEST BOARD 


The largest board in the world has 
been sold to a new owner. 

The board is 4 inches thick, 5 feet 
wide, and 35 feet long. It weighs nearly 
2 tons. 

Waldo E. Sexton of Vero Beach, Fla., 
bought the board for $150 from a New 
York furniture firm. He has no intention 
of using it, but only wants it as a keep- 
sake. 

Mr. Sexton has wanted to own the 

board for 36 years. He first saw it at 
the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. There, 
it was said to be California redwood. 
4 Experts later discovered that the 
board was not redwood. After careful 
study, they decided that it was West 
African mahogany. 
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NE of the pleasantest of 

country sights is that of a 

cow placidly chewing her 
cud in a rich green field. She is a 
picture of peace and contentment. 
But did you ever stop to think that 
she’s also part of a very important 
industry? 

Cattle supply our dinner table 
with meat, butter and cheese. From 
their hides we get leather for our 
shoes. Every part of the cow, from 
hair to horns, seems to be good for 
something. 

Millions of people all over the 
world depend on cattle for a living. 
There are whole countries in which 
cattle are the chief source of wealth. 

Cattle are among the most im- 
portant products of both North and 
South America. There are nearly 70 
million head in the United States. No 
other country in the world has so 
many. And the southern part of 
South America exports more cattle 
products than any other region on 


CATTLE COUNTRIES 


earth. Millions of these useful 
animals roam the pampas of Argen- 
tina. In Uruguay there are more 
cattle than people. (People, 1,970,- 
000; cattle, 7 million.) In all of Latin 
America there are more than 130,- 
000,000 head of cattle. 


+. HE people of the Americas came 
originally from Europe. So did the 
cattle. 

American Indians never had do- 
mestic cattle. The first cows to emi- 
grate to America were Spanish. They 
came over with Columbus on his 
second voyage. The Spaniards 
landed them on the island of Santo 
Domingo. From there they spread to 
the mainland of Mexico and up into 
Texas. These were the ancestors of 
the famous Texas longhorns. 

While these Spanish cattle were 





spreading through the southwest, 
English and Dutch colonists on the 
Atlantic coast were also bringing in 
their breeds of cattle. The Spanish 
cattle were lean, long-legged crea- 
tures. The English and Dutch varie- 
ties weren't as hardy. But they were 
fatter and they gave more milk. 

The eastern cattle moved west- 
ward with the pioneers. They met 
the Texas longhorns moving north. 
Western cattlemen became more in- 
terested in the breeds that came 
from the East. Longhorns became 
fewer and fewer. One reason why 
cattlemen didn’t like them was be- 
cause they were hard to ship by rail- 
road. Because of their long horns, 
not many of them could be put into 
a car. 

Every country in South America 
raises cattle. But Argentina and 
Brazil raise the most. Cattle have 
pastured on the pampas of Argen- 
tina since the earliest colonial days. 
The Spanish government encouraged 
the colonists to raise stock. 

At first there wasn’t much export- 
ing of cattle products from Argen- 
tina. Salted and dried meat were 
shipped to Brazil and Cuba. And 
hides were sent abroad. But that was 
about all. 

Then the processes of chilling and 


STOCKYARD IN BUENOS AIRES: The 
buyers of cattle come here to inspect the 
cattle before placing their orders. The 
buyers stand along the elevated board- 
walk. Others ride in on horseback (in 
background). These beef cattle are 
raised on the Argentine pampas by 
gauchos. Photo at top of page shows 
gauchos with cattle on the pampas. 


Photos: James Sawders from Cushing 
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freezing meat were discovered. And 
the Argentine ranchers began im- 
porting white-faced Herefords and 
other pedigreed stock to take the 
place of the lean, wild longhorns. 
The cattle industry grew by leaps 
and bounds. Over 3 million head of 
cattle are slaughtered in Argentina 
every year now. Meat refrigeration is 
Argentina’s leading industry. Large 
amounts of frozen meat and hides 
are exported. 

Let's pay a hurried visit to a cattle 


ing a house. The trees are its wind- 
break. The estancia is a village 
rather than a single house. The main 
building is large. It has two stories 
and is built around a patio in the 
Spanish manner. There are flowers 
everywhere. And the house is full 
ot imported furniture and rich rugs. 

The rancher and his family are 
probably very well educated. They 
know the great cities of Europe, and 
perhaps of the United States, as well 
as their own plains. 


gentina. Argentina would like to sell 
their beef in the United States. We 
used to buy quite a bit of it, but not 
today. We only buy a small amount, 
and this is canned. 

About 15 years ago the deadly 
hoof and mouth disease killed mil- 
lions of heads of U. S. cattle. Con- 
gress passed a law saying that no 
cattle or fresh beef could be brought 
into the United States from coun- 
tries where the hoof and mouth 
disease existed. 


TAANNEEOOUULLAYOROOOTOOOGROOODOUUAANOOUUU AAAREROPOAAAA SSO UAAAAOT UTNE UAT AANA UAHA AAA AAOAEELUUAAAANGERUO HONORE UU EEESOU UA AORREOUUAAARRTEUEOAEAAE OOOOH EEOUUATSOTE UAH ANER UU HSU AAA 


U.S., Argentina, Brazil Lead the World 


UUUUUUANAOGOUOOOOOUOUUUAYAANAAOOONOUUUUOOUULUUOORONONEEOOEEOUAUANAONAEOOE UU UUETTAAAAAGREOOU TATU HASAN AAA AANA UUUAAAAAOAGNAGUUU UU UAAAAAAANONUEU UU UAHA AAAAGGREEUOUUAUGAOOANAAEUTOUOUUOUTAGAGDGN EDA OUPAON GOUT AA ASH UOGUOUU UHH AAAEUUU EU AAAH AGUA 


ranch on the flat Argentine pampas. 

We may have to travel a long 
distance to reach an estancia, as Ar- 
gentine cattle ranches are called. 
They are far apart, scattered through 
the endless sea of grass. We may 
drive for miles and miles over the 
dusty dirt road without seeing a liv- 
ing thing between us and the hori- 
zon. But every now and then we will 
pass a herd of thousands of head of 
cattle. 

There are few trees on the pam- 
pas. So when we finally sight a row 
of them we know we are approach- 
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Clustered around the main house 
are work buildings and the quarters 
of the Argentine cowboys, called 
gauchos. 


Last week in our Theme Article 
we saw how wheat is a problem for 
the Americas because we grow so 
much of it — so much more than the 
American people can eat or can be 
sold abroad. 

Cattle, too, are a problem; and for 
the same reason. In fact, they are 
the most serious problem that exists 
between the United States and Ar- 


FSA photo by Rothstein 
1,400,000 FARM BOYS AND GIRLS are members of 4-H 
Clubs, which carry on their work in every state under the direc- 
tion of county agents of the Department of Agriculture. 4-H 
Club girl (right) is tending her calf on farm near Medford, Ore. 


This law shut out all Argentine 
beef, except the canned beef. The 
Argentine government protested. 
They said the disease was found in 
only certain small sections of Argen- 
tina. In much of the country there 
had not been one case of the disease. 

The U. S. government agreed with 
the Argentine gove rnment. Our 
State Department signed a “sanitary 
convention” with Argentina. This 
was an agreement to allow Argen- 
tine cattle and beef to be brought in- 
to the U. S., if it came from sections 

[Turn to page 14.] 


THE PROPER CARE AND FEEDING of livestock is part 
of the training received by 4-H Club boys and girls. Photo at 
left shows 4-H boy leading his baby beef out of the auction 
tent at Central lowa Fair, Marshalltown, lowa. 





FSA photo by Lange 
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HE big Australian moon poked 
up through the trees, its golden 
face reflected in the still waters 

of the pool. It was very quiet in the 
silvered grass. The baby kangaroo 
nudged his mother, who lay quite 


still beside her. He was frightened 
by her silence. He wanted to get 
back into her pouch. He called and 
called, but she gave no response. 
Presently he nubbled at her nose, 
and at the blood-stained fur of her 
coat. As he did so something told 
him that she was no longer there. 
He somehow knew this was the end- 
ing of warm softness and warm food, 
of nubbled noses and mutual chit- 
ting. It had been ended by the hunt- 
ers and their guns who had come 
and gone only a few hours ago. 
The little kangaroo sat up; a small, 
weak, furry thing, with great deer’s 
eyes and quivering ears. He held up 
his small hands as a dog does when 
it begs. He had no knowledge of the 
world in which he sat, but something 
told him it was as well to show a 
brave face towards it. He chittered 
with all the energy of his minute 
voice. 









Wilderness Orphan 


ky Dorothy Cottrell 


“Chut-chit! Chut!” 

Repeatedly he rose to the full of 
his twenty-inch height and scolded 
the cold whiteness of the moon. 
Then, because it is the nature of 
babies to sleep, he slept, holding 
tightly to the fur of his dead mother. 

He awoke with a shock of panic. 
Light such as he had never known 
was beating upon him — the beams 
of a flashlight! The hunters had re- 
turned! 

“Jove!” said the man who held the 
flashlight. “Here’s a little fellow.” 

He pounced upon the little kanga- 
roo, who simply shrank into himself 
and waited for death. 


“He’s a little beauty,” said the 
man. “I’m going to take him home 
to my wife. Say, I guess he must 
have belonged to this doe we killed 


last night. Poor little nipper!” The 
other hunters pressed around. 
“How are you going to feed 


him?” one asked. “He won't drink 
unless he’s upside down.” 

So they got an old pair of trou- 
sers and tied a knot in one leg at 
the knee and hung the trousers to 
a tree limb. Then they held the little 
kangaroo up before it. He looked at 
it in confusion. But the man who 
had found him knew what to do. He 
gave the kangaroo a friendly pinch. 
It worked. Instinctively, the kanga- 
roo grasped the edge of the trou- 
sers, lowered his head, and turned 
a somersault into the warm depths 
of the trouser leg. 


The kangaroo didn’t want to fight. He 
looked about with great soft eyes— 


—appealing for fair play! 


Illustration by Katherine Tracy 
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Story of @ jaeace- loving hangatoo 


who fought when aroused by a bully 


Once again he was swinging as 
a little kangaroo should swing. He 
was enclosed, safe. He gave a feeble, 
twittering chitter. 

One of the other men stepped for- 
ward and presented him with the 
end of a bit of insulating rubber, 
whose other end was in a tin of milk. 
The kangaroo sucked. Milk was in 
his mouth. He gave little ticking 
sounds of bliss, and still drinking, 
he fell asleep. 


W hen the man returned to his se- 
lection house after a month, the 
kangaroo went with him — swing- 
ing in one leg of a pair of old trou- 
sers attached to the man’s saddle. 
Only when the horse's trotting 
caused the trouser leg to bounce did 
he chirrup in protest. Arrived at the 
homestead, the man was met by his 
young wife; and the kangaroo ob- 
serving the meeting through a hole 
in the trouser leg, sensed that it was 
affectionate. 

“I've brought you home a baby!” 
the big man said. 

As his wife stared at him, he un- 
tied the trousers from the saddle and 
held them out to her. One of the legs 
plumply bulged. She took the trou- 
sers hesitatingly, peered into the top, 
and perceived the kangaroo there, 
bright-eyed, velvet-furred. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “The darling, 
sweet thing! What will we call him?” 

Squeezed between the big man 
and his wife, Chut was very uncom- 
fortable. He gave a loud cry of pro- 
test. “Chut! Chut!” 

So he was called “Chut,” which 
until this time had simply been his 
single word of conversation. 

During the day, he followed the 
man’s wife about like a little dog. He 
would come when the woman called 
him, and somersault neatly into her 
lap as she sat on the steps. There, 
lying on his back, he took his supper. 
He had been promoted to the dig- 
nity of a real baby’s bottle. 


“Wilderness Orphan” is reprinted from the 
book, Wilderness Orphan, by permission of the 
publishers, Julian Messner, New York; and the 
author, Dorothy Cottrell. 
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FT tis was at the homestead a 
ridiculously fat lamb, by name Wil- 
liam Mutton. To William had be- 
longed the baby’s bottle before Chut 
took it over, and William was dark- 
ly resentful at the loss of his bottle. 
Chut had been eager to be friendly. 
Upon one of the first occasions when 
he had ventured on a little walk by 
himself, he had come upon the lamb 
around a trailing pepper branch. The 
baleful gleam in William Mutton’s 
eye meant nothing to him. 

Chut drew himself up to his now 
twenty-five-inch height, and standing 
poised upon the arch of his tail and 
the tips of his toes, he gave a stiff, 
bouncing side-hop — the kangaroo’s 
invitation to play. 

“Chut!” he 
“Chut!” 

William’s head dropped lower. 
Then he charged upon the little kan- 
garoo. His round, woolly head met 
Chut’s furred stomach with a re- 
sounding plop! Chut grunted and 
fell, kicking while William strolled 
away without bothering to look 
back. 

After that he took special pains 
to make the little kangaroo’s life mis- 
erable. He specialized in knocking 
Chut down from different directions. 
He learned his victim’s weaknesses 
and played upon them. He was fond 
of waiting beneath the pepper trees 
for the little kangaroo to go hopping 
past — and then he would charge 
out and catch him in mid-hop. The 
original stomach-butt was his favor- 
ite, perhaps because it had the nic- 
est, ploppiest sound. 


remarked 


affably. 


fi: Chut grew older, he became 
harder to catch. On the other hand, 
if William’s butts became less fre- 
quent, they became harder; for Wil- 
liam was a hefty young sheep and 
in addition he was growing horns. 
Then, about the time that, greatly 
to his own surprise, Chut outgrew 
his trouser leg, the big man, whose 
name Chut now knew was Tom Hen- 
ton, brought in two little doe kanga- 
roos. The woman, whom everyone 
but Tom called Mrs. Henton, chris- 
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tened them Zodie and Blue Baby. 
Chut promptly adopted them both. 
He would sit chitting and whisper- 
ing into their sleeping bags. He 
nosed them and pulled in a manly, 
masterful way at their ears. 

When they were old enough to 
come out and play, he romped with 
them, and at times put his little arms 
around both their necks so that the 
three small heads were drawn close 
together. Then he led them on little 
gallops beneath the trees. 

Blue Baby was furred in an ex- 
quisite shade of smoke-blue, brighter 
than the bluest of squirrel fur, and 
her stomach and chest were cream- 
velvet. But for some reason she was 
slightly lame. She could travel all 
right on her hoppers and hands, but 
when she attempted to hop in an up- 
right position, she stumbled and fell. 

When the three kangaroos raced 
beneath the trees, Blue Baby would 
always fall behind. And Chut would 
always circle back for her, and pass 
and repass her — as though he did 
not want her to be left out. 


W, illiam Mutton hovered like an 
evil shadow on the sunshine of this 
young romance, always ready to 
charge upon the unguarded Chut 
and knock the wind out of him. But 
Chut was growing fast now. He was 
nowhere near his full growth — 
would not reach it for a long time 
yet — but he was strong-boned, 
erect, with the muscles swelling 
deeply beneath the skin of his fore- 
arms and back. When he drew him- 
self up, he was almost as tall as Mrs. 
Henton. After the manner of kan- 
garoos, he was consumingly curious. 
He wanted to see everything. He 
tasted everything, and loved bread 
and sugar. 

Gentle and awkward on the slip- 
pery oilcloth, the three kangaroos 
would come begging about the din- 
ner table for pieces of sugared bread, 
which they had been taught to carry 
outside before eating. 

One day they had just got their 
precious sweetened bread out be- 
neath the pepper trees, when Wil- 
liam Mutton bore down upon them. 
Chut and Zodie hopped out of the 
way, but Blue Baby was clumsy and 
dropped her bread. 

Had William Mutton contented 
himself with merely taking the 

[Turn to next page] 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
bread, it is doubtful if Chut would 
have noticed. But, with an evil 
“Baa,” William suddenly charged 
Blue Baby — sending her sprawling 
to the grass. 

Chut dropped his bread and drew 
himself up onto toes and lower tail- 
arch, and made a few bouncing 
dancing steps; a kangaroo’s invita- 
tion to play or fight. He danced up to 
the sheep, his arms hanging out from 
his sides, his ribs expanding. Next 
moment William was grabbed by the 
back-wool, and one of Chut’s long 
hind toes kicked him in the side, 
tearing out a hunk of wool as it rip- 
ped downward. 

William fled wildly, crying for un- 
deserved help. The swimming pool 
lay before him. At its edge William, 
who dreaded water, tried to wheel, 
and at the same moment gave a fool- 
ish, prancing rear. 

This was fatal. A kangaroo can- 
not kick well unless it can embrace 
the thing it is kicking. William's 
semi-leap brought him to the per- 
fect height for Chut’s best atten- 
tions. He clutched the miserable 
sheep’s neck and delivered a whirl- 
wind of kicks to his victim’s stom- 
ach. They were his first fighting 
kicks, but they drew bleats and wool 
at each application. Then Chut lost 
his balance, released his hold for 
a moment, and William Mutton 
made a frantic leap for safety — into 
the pool! 

Tom Henton, who had been an 
amused spectator of the fight, fished 
him out again. He eme rged a sadder 
and wiser sheep. 

But Chut had tasted the hot wine 
of his own strength! He wanted 
someone to wrestle with! One eve- 
ning he hopped in front of Tom Hen- 
ton, swinging his arms, and made lit- 
tle sparring, sideward hops on the 
tips of his toes. 

The man laughed, saying: “All 
right, then!” and put on boxing 
glove s to spar with the great young 
kangaroo. Mrs. Henton viewed the 
proceeding with alarm, for a kanga- 
roo can disembowel a man or dog 
with a single scythe-like rip of his 
hooked foot. But it was soon obvious 
that Chut fully understood the play- 
ful nature of the battle. He would 
no more have thought of letting his 
strength go than the man would have 
dreamed of putting his full weight 
behind a blow to Chut's jaw. 
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After this, they wrestled almost 
every evening, and “boxing” was 
added to Chut’s tricks. 


IJ. happened that the summer had 
been a busy one for Tom Henton, 
and he had engaged a “yardman” 
to look after the cows, and the wood- 
chopping, and the vegetable garden. 
The youth who performed these 
duties had an unpleasant manner, 
alternating between over-familiarity 
and sullenness. A seemingly perma- 
nent cigarette drooped from between 
his lips, and he did not remove it 
when he spoke. Still, labor was hard 
to get, and Tom Henton decided to 





Chut was treated to a whole loaf 
of bread with melted sugar. 


keep the man until after the sheep 
shearing. 

The shearing shed and the sheep 
yards were some half-mile from the 
house, but dust clouds stirred up 
from the pens and came to Chut's 
nostrils with exciting scents of heat 
and sheep trailing from them. 

Chut wanted to go and see the 
shearing! But Tom Henton had given 
very definite instructions that the 
big kangaroo was not to be let out 
during the shearing. He didn’t want 
any tricks played upon Chut, and 
shearer-men have an odd sense of 
humor. 

“Keep the gates shut,” Tom said 
to the yardman one morning as he 
rode out. “And be sure they're fas- 
tened!” The youth said, “O. K.,” but 
he had already resolved to take Chut 
down to the shed and stage a fight 
for a shilling-a-man admission. 

To do this he waited until a Sun- 
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day afternoon when Tom was away 
bringing in sheep, and Mrs. Henton 
was lying down asleep. 


Chut was also dozing under a pep- 
per tree when the yardman whis- 
pered his name and enticed him with 
some sugared bread. But he took no 
notice until he saw the man open the 
gate. Then he followed, and contin- 
ued following all the way to the 
shed. At the shed he was embar- 
rassed by the numbers of people 
about, and because the yardman was 
someone he knew, he followed him 
more closely still. 

The yardman fastened on Chut'’s 
boxing gloves. He then collected his 
shillings and led the puzzled kan- 
garoo into the wool room, while the 
audience seated itself upon the 
stacked bales of wool. After the 
yardman had put on gloves himself, 
he stepped out in a fighting attitude, 
saying: 

“Come on, Boy!” 


C, hut didn’t want to come on, how- 
ever. He was rather frightened by 
the laughter, the voices, and the 
smoke haze. Also he was particular 
about the people with whom he 
fought. His boxing was a game that 
he played with Tom Henton. 

“Put ‘em up!” said the yardman, 
tapping Chut lightly upon the cheek. 
Chut sat far back on his haunches 
and chutted offendedly. The man 
danced up and down before him and 
poked him in the ribs. Chut protest- 
ed with dignity, but made no at- 
tempt to fight. 

Grumbling began among the 
members of the audience. 

“Hey, where’s my shilling?” “Aw, 
I'm going home.” “This is a dead 
show.” 

The yardman began to lose his 
temper. He hit Chut ungently in the 
lower ribs. Chut grunted and looked 
about — appealing for fair play! He 
was not hurting this man, and the 
man was getting rough with him. 

The yardman was hot, nervous, 
and exasperated. His audience was 
threatening to walk out on him. Un- 
noticed by any of the spectators, he 
rushed the live cigarette from his 
lips, and holding it hidden in his 
glove, he pressed the glowing tip 
upon Chut's sensitive nose. Pressed 
it hard, twisted it. 

The sequel happened so quickly 
that no one was just sure how Chut 
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got the boxing gloves off. The next 
second he was holding the scream- 
ing yardman in his powerful hug. 
With his forehands he clawed out 
the yardman’s hair while his great- 
toe plie -d for a hold upon the youth: s 


abdomen. His eyes had a new, mur- 
derous light. He shook and iit the 
man in his embrace. 

Then half the men in the shed 
were on him, beating him with rails, 
prodding him with wool hooks! He 
dropped the badly-clawed yardman, 
and wheeled, to receive a bewilder- 
ing rain of blows. 

His swift anger was already over. 
All he wanted was to go home. He 
burst through the threatening cir- 
cle and out of the wool room. 


FI. was at this stage that Tom Hen- 
ton rode up to the shed, to be hor- 
rified at the tale of Chut'’s ferocity 
and the spectacle of the bleeding 
yardman. With relief, he found that 
no vital injury had been done, but 
it was with a heavy heart that he 
rode home. The shearers, none of 
whom had observed the cigarette 
outrage, assured him that the yard- 
man had simply been inviting Chut 
to a friendly sparring bout! If Chut 
was going to make unprovoked at- 
tacks like that, he was not safe. 


Mrs. Henton was also shocked at 
the account, but she refused to be- 
lieve that Chut’s anger had been un- 
provoked. 

“You can’t shoot him!” she cried. 
“I know he wouldn't hurt anyone un- 
less they hurt him!” 

“Tll have to,” said the man. 


“I'd 





be afraid to have him around loose 
— and I'd rather shoot him than cage 
him.” 

They found Chut by the old out- 
side fireplace. He was lying on his 
back beside the faded remains of the 
trousers that had mothered him. 

“Oh, Tom, he can’t be dangerous! 
Look at him!” the woman cried. 

“He doesn’t look it,” said the man, 
tears gleaming in his own eyes. 

Just then the girl fell to her knees, 
her fingers searching the velvet fur 
just above the kangaroo’s quivering 
nose. “Look!” she cried. 

The man held the lamp down. On 
Chut’s nose there was a small, deep, 
raw pit, eaten into the flesh. About 
the edges of the rawness the hair 
was singed and burnt. 

“Couldn't that have been done by 
a cigarette?” she questioned. 

“You bet it was!” he replied. 

“Well,” she said, “that’s Chut’s side 
of the story for you, Tom.” Then 
she reached down and clasped her 
arms about Chut’s neck. “Oh, I'm so 
glad, so glad!” 

“I,” said the man, “am sorry .. . 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
girl. 

“I'm sorry Chut’s done such a good 
job with the yardman that he hasn't 
left me a chance!” said Tom Tenton. 

Later Mrs. Henton slipped back 
and gave Chut a whole half loaf of 
bread with melted sugar. He ate it 
placidly and blissfully. Sugar ran 
down his chin and got into his fur. 
He was soon perfectly horrible with 
sugar and covered with crumbs. 
Nevertheless, his mistress stooped 
apd kissed him. 
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KNOW THESE WORDS 


placidly (PLASS-id-lee), page 6, first 


column. Peacefully; contentedly. From 
the Latin placere, “to please.” 
sanitary convention, page 7, third 


column. Convention in this expression 
has the specialized meaning of 
ment.” It is derived from the 
word convenirz, which means 
together” either in body (“ 
or in mind (“agree”). 
the Latin sanitas, 


health.” 


sequel (SEE-quel), page 10, third 
column. The thing that happens next; 
the result or outcome of something that 
has just been done. Also, the continua- 
tion of a story in a later book or issue 
of a magazine. From the Latin sequi, 
“to follow.” 


“agree- 

Latin 
“to come 
assemble” ) 
Sanitary (from 
means “pertaining to 
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A Tooth Paste 
Test 


that has lasted 
for 18,000 days 





EW dentifrices have back of them 
as long a record of scientific test- 
ing, and use, as Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


First perfected more than 50 years 
ago, this working dentifrice has delighted 
millions with its peppy sea-breeze tang 
—its efficient cleansing action. 


Fifty years is almost 18,000 days of 
practical consumer testing. And since 
every batch of Pebeco Tooth Paste has 
also been laboratory tested, an assur- 
ance of quality is furnished by this half 
century long aggregate of chemical 
and consumer tests. 


The famous Pebeco formula was born as 
a result of the discovery by a noted Euro- 
pean scientist that a certain neutral salt— 
potassium chlorate—exercises a beneficial, 
stimulating effect upon the mouth. 


It is this neutral salt ingredient that 
gives Pebeco its refreshing zippy tang and 
its remarkable cleansing efficiency. Pebeco 
helps preserve the natural beauty of your 
teeth. Its flavor is free from candy taste. 
Your money can buy no finer dentifrice. 


Send for a sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste, or, if you prefer it, a sample tin of 
Pebeco Tooth Powder—free. Address: Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., Dept. S. - 411, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 
Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “‘Lysol’’ disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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TH «By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. sn 


Look Before You Leap 


We are often told —“Don’t jump 
to conclusions.” Just what does this 
mean? Of course, you know it has 
nothing to do with jumping! It is a 
catchy way of saying that we should 
be sure of our ground when we draw 
conclusions. 

Here is a problem for you. There 
are two Indians sitting on a fence. 
The big Indian is the little Indian’s 
father. But the little Indian is not the 
big Indian’s son. Who is the little 
Indian? 

Many boys and girls have jumped 
to a conclusion about the little In- 
dian and exclaimed that this is im- 
possible. But others have looked 
about to see what other possibilities 
there are. They soon found that big 
Indians can have both sons and 
daughters. Therefore, if the little In- 
dian is not a son, it must be a 
daughter. This is a logical conclusion 
which we can draw from the facts 
we have. 

Putting it another way, we may 
argue: Little Indian is either a son 
or a daughter. We are told it is not a 
son. There fore, it must be a 
daughter. 

Most of the opinions we have 
about people, about politics and 
about the world are conclusions we 
draw. Some of these are drawn from 
the actions of other people. For ex- 
ample, we may conclude that Mr. 
Smith is a friendly man, because he 
greets everyone very nicely each 
morning. Some conclusions are 
drawn from the things people say. 
But probably the most are drawn 
from the books, newspapers, and 
magazines we read. 

Learn to draw conclusions cor- 
rectly. Try to find out what the other 
possibilities are before you jump. 

“Look before you leap.” 

It will soon be Thanksgiving and 
the turkeys are probably jumping to 
conclusions. On page 14 there is an 
article entitled “Turkeys Troubles 
are Double.” Read this through. 
Then see how many correct conclu- 
sions you can draw from the follow- 
ing statements: 


1. President Roosevelt moved the 
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date of Thanksgiving forward one 
week to provide a longer shopping 
season between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 


Check the conclusion which is 
most nearly correct. 

—a. Changing the date of Thanks- 
giving helps all sae men. 

—b. Changing the date of Thanks- 
giving inconveniences a few business 
men, such as calendar manufacturers. 
But it helps a great many more people 
than it hurts. 

—c. The date of Thanksgiving is 
fixed by tradition and cannot be 


changed. 





2. In 1939, 23 states followed the 
President’s lead and held Thanks- 
giving on the next-to-last Thursday 
in November. This year 32 states will 
do so. 

Check the conclusion which is 
most nearly correct. 

a. This increase shows that more 
Governors agree with the President this 
year than in 1939. 

" __b. This increase shows that more 
pepole wish to hold Thanksgiving 
earlier this year than in 1939. 

—c. This increase shows that more 
Governors think Thanksgiving should 
be held earlier this year than in 1939. 

3. If we keep up at the present 
rate, how long will it be before all 
states hold Thanksgiving on the next- 
to-last Thursday? 

—a. 1 year; J. years; —c. 3 


years; —d. 4 years. 
- (Answers appear on page 15.) 





and Norwegian ports : 


wanted; 


10,000,000 


Total 30. 


for the Presidency. 


tie? 


(b) Snuffy’s horse. 





Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 
NEWS UZ answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers appear on page 15. 
1. FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Page 3). Check the right endings 

to the following statements. Score 15 points each. Total 45. 
U-boats are sinking more British ships because (a) the Germans 
have invented a way to keep them at sea for months at a time; (b) 


the Germans have invented a new kind of flying torpedo for sub- 
marines; (c) the Germans can now base their U-boats at French 


Ex-Prime Minister Chamberlain was known as an appeaser be- 
cause he (a) tried to keep peace by giving Germany what she 
(b) wanted Germany and Britain to join hands in a war 
against A st (c) refused to help India gain independence. 

In addition to an earthquake last week, Rumania’s troubles in- 
cluded (a) strike of workers in the oil fields; (b) occupation of 
Rumania by the German army; (c) the abdication of King Michael. 


2. DEMOCRACY IN ACTION (Page 4). Approximately how 


many U. S. voters went to the polls on Election Day, Nov. 5? 
Check one of the following. numbers. Score 15 points. 


25,000,000 50,000,000 


3. REMARKABLE ELECTION (Page 4). Two of the following 
statements are true. Which are they? Score 15 points each. 


(a) It was the first time in our nation’s history that a business- 
man who had had no political experience was a candidate 


(b). It was the first election in which the Electoral College had 
been done away with. 

(c) It was the first election in which no state imposed a poll tax. 

(d) Mr. Willkie polied the largest popular vote of any Republi- 


can candidate in history. 
4. GALLOPING GERTIE (Page 5). Who was Galloping Ger- 
(a) Winner of the Kentucky Derby in 1940. 


(c) The Tacoma Narrows Bridge. 
(d) The dog that fell into Puget Sound when the bridge fell. 


75,000,000 100,000,000 


My total score. 
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The Moon 


By MARY CATHERINE O’NEILL 
Junior High School, Rawlins, Wyo. 


Age 13. Grade 8. 


The moon on an early Autumn eve 

Comes up like a glimmer of gold. 

It holds a story of thousands of years, 

A story that’s often been told. 

The moon, late in an Autumn night, 

Shines bright and full and clear. 

It shimmers and glimmers as if from 
fright— 

Or that’s how it seems from here. 

The moon goes down in a cloudy disk, 

A disk of silvery gold. 

The moon is gone from our sight in a 
whisk— 

It's a story that’s often been told. 


Wind in November 
By EUGENE PINTO 
Public School No. 1, Lawrence, N. Y. 
Age 12. Grade 7. 


The wind blows the clouds through the 
sky, 

Hurrying the birds as they fly by, 

And shaking the leaves from every tree. 

It ripples wavelets upon the sea. 

Not a thing on the hill is standing still 

As the wind tears by my window sill, 

And beats dead grass to the frozen 
ground, 

And makes the leaves all flutter down. 


Walt Disney 
By WINIFRED GRIFFIN 


Junior H. S., East Aurora, N. Y. 
Age. 13. Grade 8. 


Many of us, when we see Walt Dis- 
ney’s movies, seldom realize the work 
they have involved, or the cleverness and 
ability of the man responsible. The pic- 
tures are simple and pleasing ones. They 
all seem so real, and each voice comes 
like a living voice from the animal king- 
dom. For instance, the “meow” of Figaro 
in Pinocchio is the voice of a real alley- 
cat. 

Mr. Disney has accomplished much 
since his cartooning days in Kansas City. 
At that time he was inspired to draw 
mice by the lively little mice that ate 
scraps of food from his wastebasket. Dis- 
ney has said, “I couldn't kill any animal, 
least of all a mouse. Animals are in one 
way similar to human beings, because 
they try to adapt themselves to Nature. 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS for 


week’s issue of Junior Scholastic rep- 


this 


resent the 7th Grade of Roosevelt 
School, River Forest, Ill. (above); and 
the 8th Grade of Fort Pierce, Fla., 
High School (below). Members of the 
Roosevelt School Pupil Board are, 
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FORT PIERCE, FLA.,Pupil Board 
(above) first row, left to right: Ella 
Mae Sapp, Bobby Wise, Mary Arvid- 
son, Helen Phillips, Jimmie Halbe, Dor- 








seated on first step, left to right: Paul 
Massey and Jim Bos; next row, seated: 
Herman Bruns, Ames Penfield, Susan 
Hindle, Susanne Hohlman, and Jean 
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othy Hewitt, Marcus Baggett, and 
Howard Brenner. Top row: Catherine 
Spurgeon, Arlia Frink, Bobby Enns, 
and Tommy Miller. 





Human beings try to change Nature to 
suit themselves.” 

Through actual observation of the 
living creatures of woods and fields, Dis- 
ney has learned their habits. He has 
studied their fears and dangers, and 
made his drawings of wild animals so 


natural and appealing that the lesson 
they teach us cannot soon be forgotten. 
Walt Disney’s genuine love for animal 
life, his kindness and sympathy toward 
wild creatures, has given the world valu- 
able information about them, interest- 


ingly told. 
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S OON Thanksgiving will be here 
again —a day of rejoicing for the 
»eople of America, but one of con- 
a. and consternation for the 
turkeys of America. 

Again, as last year, some states 
will observe Thanksgiving on the 
last Thursday of November. 
Others will observe it on the next 
to the last Thursday. Imagine the 
turkeys’ state of suspense! 

Putting aside the turkeys’ posi- 
tion for a moment, let us lock at 
Thanksgiving from the human and 
historical point of view. We will 
see that, over the years, Thanks- 
giving Day has jumped around the 
calendar just about as much as a 
headless turkey will jump around 
the backyard. 

IN OCTOBER, 1621 

There was the first Thanksgiv- 
ing, in October, 1621, when the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass., 
gathered to celebrate their suc- 
cessful harvest. They feasted for 
three days. Some of the friendly 


festival. 

There was the Thanksgiving of 
1789. The new republic had just 
set up its Constitution, and the 
first Congress was in session. Presi- 
dent Washington proclaimed No- 
vember 26 as a ne of national 
thanksgiving for the new form of 
government. 


LINCOLN’S PROCLAMATION 

There was the Thanksgiving of 
1864. President Lincoln set aside 
the last Thursday in November as 
Thanksgiving Day. The date 
chosen by Lincoln was observed 
every year until 1939. Then Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt 
changed it to the next-to-the-last 
Thursday in November. 

President Roosevelt moved the 
date forward in order to provide a 
longer shopping season between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. But 
many people did not like the new 
date. 

Calendai 
distribute 


manufacturers, who 
their calendars to all 
states, were put to an inconven 
ience and an additional expense. 

Managers of football teams, 
especially the college teams, com 


plained that the change spoiled 
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TURKEYS’ TROUBLES ARE DOUBLE 


THANKSGIVINGS 
COMING 





their plans for Thanksgiving Day 
games, scheduled long in advance. 

Many people phinae, iar simply 
because they did not like to see the 
“traditional” time changed. 

The President proclaims a cer- 
tain day as Thanksgiving Day, but 
each state can take it or leave it. 
The governor of each state makes 
his own proclamation for Thanks- 
giving’s date. 

Last year, the governors of 23 
states held to the last Thursday 
of November as Thanksgiving Day. 

The governors of 23 other states 
followed the President’s lead. 

Two states— Texas and Colo- 
rado — were really hungry, or just 
doubly thankful! They observed 
Thanksgiving on both days! 

This year again, some turkeys 
will get to live a week longer than 
others. Following President Roose- 
velt’s ploclamation, 32 states will 
observe Thanksgiving on Novem- 
ber 21. 

Following the old date, the other 
16 states will observe the holiday 
on November 28. Texas and Col- 
orado have joined the “new 
Thanksgiving” states. 

For the benefit of frightened 
turkeys who wish to know “the 
worst” at once, here is the list of 
states by dates: 

November 21 — Alabama, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Idaho, _ Illinois, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wyoming, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

November 28 — Arkansas, Con 
necticut, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada. 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
and Vermont. 
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CATTLE 


[Continued from page 7 | 


of Argentina free of the hoof and 
mouth disease. 

U. S. cattle men objected to this 
agreement. They said it would hurt 
the sale of beef raised in the U. S. 
Because of this objection, the U. S. 
Senate would not ratify the sanitary 
convention that had been signed. 

Ever since, the government of 
Agentina and Argentine business- 
men there have been suspicious of 
our “Good Neighbor” policy. They 
think that rich Uncle Sam should 
help them out by buying more of 
their beef. 

If this were to be done, we would 
have to raise less beef ourselves. 
Then our cattle men and packing 
houses would do less business. 

Here, again, is an example of how 
the Americas suffer from an “embar- 
rassment of riches.” It presents one 
of the big problems for the Ameri- 


can nations. 
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TELEGRAPH STAMPS 
SHOW S. F. B. MORSE 


A series of special stamps to be used 
as payment for telegrams will be issued 
by Western Union on Dec. 1. 

' Appropriately, the stamps bear the 
likeness of Samuel F. B. Morse in- 
ventor of the telegraph. (See cut 
above. ) 

The stamps are in five denominations, 
each in a different color as follows: 1 
cent green, 2 cents brown, 5 cents blue, 
LO cents yellow, and 25 cents red. They 
will be sold in books of $2.50 and $5, 
designed to fit wallets and pocketbooks. 

Each year Western Union will change 
the design of the stamps, showing other 
important leaders in telegraph history. 
Among them will be Hiram Sibley, 
Western Union president from 1856 
te 1865; Ezra Cornell, one of the West- 
ern Union founders and founder of 
Cornell University; Edward Creighton, 
builder of the first transcontinental tele- 
graph line for Western Union in 1861, 
and founder of Creighton University; 
and Cyrus W. Field, who laid the first 
Atlantic cable. 
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Brain Busters 


Here are five tricky ques- 
tions. The first and ot are 
fair, honorable and _ logical 
questions. We can’t say as 
much for the last three. But 
fair or foul, they're interesting. 
The answers appear at the 
end. Be fair to yourself and 
don’t look until you've tried 
to answer the questions. 


1. If Alfred's father is Bob’s 
son, what relation is Alfred to 
Bob? 

2. “I have on my desk,” 
said the teacher, “an object 
which has a foot at each end 
and a foot in the middle. 
What is it?” 

8. A man who had lost his 
key came home to find his 
door locked. He tried all the 
windows, but they were 
locked, too. Worst of all, none 
of his family was home to let 
him in. How did he get in? 

4. Which burn the longer: 
the candles on a boy’s birth- 
day cake, or the candles on a 
girl's? 

5. If I took your first name 
and you took my last name, 
would we both have the same 
name? 

Answers: 1. His grandson. 2. A 
yardstick. 3. He ran around and 
around the house until he was all in. 


4. Neither, they both burn shorter. 
5. Yes. 


ANSWERS 
News Quiz, p. 12 


1. c, a, b. 

2. 50,000,000. 
3. a,d 

4. c¢ 


Improve Your Reading, p. 12 
1 (b). 2 (c) 3 (b) 
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How Observant Are You? 


HOW much you see when you look at an object doesn’t depend 

altogether on how good your eyes are. It also depends on how 

observant you are. Test your powers of observation with the 

diagram of circles above. First, look at the circles for exactly 

one minute. Time yourself, or have someone else time you. Now, 

look away from the diagram and try to answer the following 

questions without looking back at the circles: 

How many circles are there? 

How many circles overlap on other circles? 

How many circles just touch other circles? 

How many circles contain other circles? 

How many circles neither overlap nor touch other circles? 
Answer Next Week 
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Pick Up 


If you are planning a party, your guests will have fun with 
this stunt. If parties aren’t on your schedule, try the stunt your- 
self. It’s good exercise! 

Stand with your heels together and toes apart. Now place a 
coin beside your left foot, almost under the arch and near the 
heel. Then, without moving your feet or lifting any part of them 
off the ground, entwine your left arm around your left leg, pass- 
ing your left hand outside your left leg, behind the calf, inside, 
then forward over the left foot, and with your fingers pick up 
the coin. You may twist or bend your arms, knees, - or any 
part of your body — but don’t move or raise your feet! 
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Joke of the Week 


Bob Klenk, age 13, grade 8, 
East Pikeland School, Kimber- 
ton, Pa., get a JSA Button for 
this joke. 

Old Lady: Those football 
players are all covered with 
mud. How will they ever get 
clean? 

Cheerleader: What do you 
think the scrub team is for, 
lady? 

Surprise of His Life 

Cop: “How did you knock 
this pedestrian down?” 

Motorist: “I didn’t knock 
him down. I just pulled up to 
him, stopped my car, waited 
for him to pass. He fainted.” 


“Arlington Junior Bugle,”’ Arlington. 
Wash. 


Definition 


Professor: “Now, can any of 
you girls tell me what a man- 
date is?” 

Co-ed: “It’s an appoint- 
ment with a boy friend. 


Gone With the Draft 


Visiting General: “What 
would you do if the corporal 
was shot dead in battle?’ 

Soldier: “Nothing.” 

Visiting General: “Nothing! 
Why not?” 

Soldier: “Because I'm the 
corporal.” 


Court Short 


Plaintiff: “Your Honor, | 
want to change my name.” 

Judge: “What is your 
name?” 

Plaintiff: “Joe Stinx.” 

Judge: “I don’t blame you. 
What do you want to change 
it to?” 

Plaintiff: “Charlie.” 
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WRITE YOUR OWN TITLE FOR THIS CARTOON: You may win a prize! Prizes 
of $1 each will be awarded for the five best titles. Send your title to: Puzzle 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y.—a penny post. 
card will do. Closing date for title entries is Dec. 6, 1940 
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WIN A FREE TRIP 


TO SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, TO MEET THE 
STARS OF WARNER BROS. “SANTA FE TRAIL” 


* Errol Flynn 
* Olivia de Havilland 
* Raymond Massey 


All-expense trips will be awarded 
to the winning high school student 
and his or her teacher 










Keats ge et? = 
1st PRIZE: All-Expense trip on special train to Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, with the stars of Warner Bros 
“Santa Fe Trail” to attend the World Premiere on De 
cember 14, 1940. To be awarded to winning student 
AND his or her teacher. Join the stars in Santa Fe! 


t . weet -“ 
2ND PRIZE: Underwood Portable Typewriter with built- 
in typing stand. Will help you do better school work. 
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3RD PRIZE FOR GIRLS THIRD PRIZE FOR BOYS 
Gruen Veri-Thin Mitzi Gruen Veri-Thin Arrow 
15 jewel wrist watch. 15 jewel wrist watch. 
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4TH AND 5TH PRIZES 6TH AND 7TH PRIZES 
RCA _ Victor Personal FOR BOYS 
Radio Schick Injector Razors. 
OO = a 
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91 prizes of sets of auto- 





STH AND 9TH PRIZES 
12 volume sets, Modern graphed stills of Errol 
Library Books. A valuable Flynn from 7 of his out- 


addition to any library. standing screen successes. 
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in a nation-wide contest based on “Santa Fe 
Trail” for the best 25 to 50 word conversation 


that might have taken place in the still above. 


HE story of “Santa Fe Trail” is the story of the fanatical abo- 
T issn John Brown (Raymond Massey). While still a boy, 

this enemy of slavery brooded with the fervor of a prophet, 
and swore eternal war on such injustice. In 1854 he emigrated to 
Kansas to aid in bringing that state into the Union as a Free-Soil 
State. John Brown’s part in the border warfare was climaxed by his 
seizure of the Government arsenal at Harper's Ferry, where he 
planned to arm the slaves for an uprising. John Brown was hanged 
on December 2, 1859, but his part in the history of the United 
States has been immortalized in song and poetry, and now in the 
new Warner Brothers production, “SANTA FE TRAIL.” 


{ In the scene above, John Brown's ruffians capture Lieut. Jeb 
Stuart, (Errol Flynn). Brown, the fanatic, insists that the sins of 
the nation can be wiped out only by the shedding of blood. On 
his side is the strength of his feeling against slavery. On the side 
of Jeb Stuart is law and order, and his duty as an officer of the 
United States Army. 


{ Write their conversation, 25 to 50 words. What does John 
Brown have to say to his enemies represented by an officer in the 
United States Army? What does Stuart have to say to this fanatic 
who is ordering his death? 


{Mail your entry to SANTA FE TRAIL CONTEST 
COMMITTEE, Room 2412, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. It must be postmarked before December 2, 1940. This 
contest is not open to employees or relatives of employees of 
Warner Brothers. Decision of the judges will be final. In the 
case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

( Advertisement) 














